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_ |contributed to awaken the slumbering con- 
Engaged thus in consolidating and extending! science of the nation as to the guilt of slavery. 
the triumph they had won over the infamous| Facts of a very startling nature were brought 
traffic itself, the Anti-Slavery party, for many to light from time to time, revealing the revolt- 
years, suffered the other part of the question to| ing eruelties practised by men, aye, and by 
remain in abeyance. By degrees, however, at-| women, on the unfortunate slaves whom the 
tention began to be directed more and more to} system placed at their mercy. But more than 
the condition of, the slaves in our West India} qj] other causes, was the infatuated perverse- 
colonies. There were frequent discussions] ness of the planters and the colonial legisla- 
raised on this subject in the House of Commons | tures, who seemed as if they studiously selected 
by a band of as able and earnest men as ever} in every case the course best adapted to rouse 
espoused the advocacy of any cause, including} public indignation in the mother country. 
the names of Wilberforce, Brougham, Lushing-| Their wilful evasion in some cases, their open 
ton, Denman, Whitmore, William Smith, and, | defiance in others, of the various measures ree- 
above all, Buxton, whose vigilance nothing es- | ommended by the Home Government for im- 
caped. During the two sessions of 1824-5, no| proving the condition of the slaves, gradually 
fewer than eight motions were brought forward angered against them even the official class, 
by these gentlemen, tending to show, in one as-| otherwise sufficiently disposed to treat them 
ect or another, the flagrant evils of slavery.| with extreme leniency. The tone of insolent 
erhaps the most important of them all was| effrontery with which the colonial press defend- 
that relating to the trial and sentence of the| ed the wildest abuses of the slave system, pro- 
missionary Smith, in Demerara. It was intro-| yoked the resentment of many who might not 
duced by Mr. Brougham on the Ist of June,| have been hostile to the institution of slavery 
1824, in a speech of extraordinary power, which | in itself. But more than all, the furious per- 
was however, almost surpassed by the reply] secution of the missionaries, displayed by the 
with which he closed the adjourned debate on| destruction of their chapels, their own wanton 
the 11th of the same month. This motion gave| imprisonment, or expulsion from the islands, 
rise to a debate of memorable eloquence, in| and culmioating at last in what was, in effect, 
which the cause of the oppressed was admirably | the judicial murder of Smith, ‘ the Demerara 
maintained by (in addition to the mover) Sir] martyr,’ helped, by degrees, to prepare the’ 
James Mackintosh, Dr. Lushington, Mr. J. country for that cry of total and immediate 
Williams, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Denman.| emancipation which a few earnest spirits were 
These discussions in Parliament could not| already beginning to raise. 
fail to produce great effect, in gradually edu- 
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erto employed must be pressed by the anti- 
slavery party into the service of their cause, be- 
fore the great battle upon which they were now 
entering could be won. Hardly any eulogy can 
exceed the merits of those admirable men who 
first brought, and afterwards resolutely kept, 
the slave question before Parliament and the 
public for nearly forty years. But for the most 
part they were, both from position and temper, 
somewhat cautious and conservative. Their re- 
liance for success was, in a main degree, upon 
aristocratic patronage, parliamentary diplomacy, 
and private influence with men in office. There 
was a curious illustration of this afforded in 
the constitution of the Society they formed to 
promote their objects after the passing of the 
Abolition Act in 1807. It was called ‘ The 
African Institution,’ its object being ‘the im- 
provement of Africa and the extinction of the 
slave trade.’ It consisted almost exclusively of 
members of the nobility and gentry. Its pres- 
ident was a prince of the blood; its 36 vice- 
presidents were nearly all lords; and its secre- 
tary was a member of Parliament, below which 
station the association does not seem to have 
condescended to look for aid. That this body 
rendered some service to the cause, while the 
scene of operation was confined to Downing 
Street, is likely engugh ; but when it was found, 
as the more sagacious of the party now began 
to find, that the only hope of carrying the 
stronghold of the great iniquity with which 
they battled, guarded as it was by so many for- 
midable interests and prejudices, was by evok- 
ing a moral insurrection among the people, such 
a body as we have described was found utterly 
unfitted for the work that was to be done. Ac- 
cordingly it died of its own dignity in the year 
1827. Even the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
succeeded it, though it had a larger infusion of 
the popular element, was a good deal fettered 
in its action by the same timid and fastidious 
spirit which had marked its predecessor. It 
was greatly addicted to moderation, compro- 
mise, and delay. It shrank from placing the 
great issue of total and immediate abolition 
fairly before the country. It deprecated extreme 
measures and feared popular agitation. It was, 
therefore, necessary that another order of men, 
of bolder and more robust, if somewhat less re- 
fined, natures should now appear and take the 
_ work in hand, not so much to supersede as to 
supplement the exertions of their more wary 
and hesitating colleagues. For this species of 
service Joseph Sturge was pre-eminently qual- 
ified ; not, indeed, that he had the commanding 
eloquence which could rouse and control large 
bodies of men, but he was a thorough man of 
the people. He had none of the aristocratic 
fastidiousness, or of the conservative apprehen- 
sion, which draws back from contact with the 
masses. He had strong faith in the soundness 
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all broad questions of humanity and right. He 


had no nervous fear of the noise and excitement 
that accompany a popular agitation. He was, 
moreover, a man of great moral courage, did 
not shrink from responsibility when following 
the voice of conscience, and was endowed, with- 
al, with a purpose so resolute that no difficul- 
ties could daunt him, and an activity so indefati- 
gable that no amount of labor seemed capable 
of exhausting him. And finally, he had a singu- 
lar power of impressing others with a sense of 
his own perfect sincerity and simplicity of char- 
acter, and so of winning their confidence and 
securing their co-operation for the objects he 
had at heart. 

It was in the year 1823, as we have already 
intimated, that the question of Negro slavery 
was, for the first time brought before the House 
‘Public feeling,’ says Charles 
Buxton, in the Memoirs of his father, ‘ was 


roused into activity, and petitions began to flow 


in ; the lead was taken by the Society of Friends, 
and it was determined tt the presentation of 
their appeal by the hands of Mr. Wilberforce 
should be the opening of the parliamentary 
campaign.’ In doing s9, he stated that his ef- 
forts against the slave trade had commenced 
thirty years ago, by the presentation of a similar 
petition from the same body. It so happens, also 
that the first allusion we find to this question in 
Mr. Sturge’s papers, bears reference to this very 
document with which Mr. Wilberforce intro- 
duced the question of slavery to the House of 
Commons. In some rough notes he took of 
the proceedings of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting 
in London for 1828, is the following entry’: 
‘The petition to the House of Commons was 
read, and some very interesting remarks made 
on the state of slavery by William Allen, John 
Wilkinson, James Cropper, and a number of 
other Friends’. From that moment the subject 
took strong possession of his mind. His inter- 
est in it was continually nourished by the dis- 
cussions which took place, almost annually, at 
the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, and especially by 
the close personal intercourse which soon grew 
up between him and James Cropper of Liver- 
pool. Among his papers is an elaborate report, 
written by himself, of a long and very earnest 
discussion of the whole question, which took 
place at the Yearly Meeting for 1824. Among 
those who bore part in that conversation we find 
the honored names—most of them now illus- 
trious in the annals of philanthropic fame—of 
Wm. Allen, Luke Howard, Richard Phillips, Jos. 
Gurney, Jos. John Gurney, and Josiah Forster; 
but the master-spirit of the occasion was James 
Cropper. He delivered a powerful address, in 
which he displayed a perfect acquaintance with 
the subject in all its bearings. He showed how 
the African slave trade, though prohibited by 
British law, was still carried on to a large ex- 
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cribed the abominations of the internal traffic 
in slaves practised in the United States of 
America, and then went on to declare, in the 
most emphatic langyage, his conviction that 
there was only one way of effectually stopping the 
slave trade, and that was by the utter abolition 
of slavery itself. More than once, during the 
course of his address, he was so overcome by 
his feelings as to be unable to proceed ; indeed, 
throughout the whole of this remarkable sitting a 
tone of deep religious solemnity seems to have per- 
vaded the minds of all the speakers, so that we 
need not wonder to find Mr. Sturge closing bis 
report with the remark that ‘during the dis- 
cussion, and particularly while James Cropper 
was speaking, an almost intense degree of in- 
terest was shown, and the numbers present far 
exceeded those at any of the previous sittings.’ 

From this time forward Joseph Sturge was 
irrevocably committed to the cause of the slave, 
and soon began to enter upon that long series of 
active services in connection with it which 
ended only with life. In 1826 he was appointed 
secretary to the Birmingham Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. For some years, as most accordant with 
his modest nature, his labors were comparative- 
ly private, following the Jead and acting under 
the direction of that admirable man to whom we 
have just adverted. 

Unhappily, we are not in possession of 
the materials necessary to illustrate the manifold 
activities of Mr Sturge in the anti-slavery cause 
during the next few years. The brief diaries 
from which we have hitherto occasionally 
quoted, cease almost entirely about this time. 
His sister Sophia, who was his confidante and 
counsellor in all his public labors, died in the 
year 1845. His letters to her would have con- 
tained, no doubt, a complete chronicle of the 
journeys, meetings, and various exertions by 
which, in conjunction with many kindred 
spirits, he labored so hard during the period in 
question, to evoke, organize, and direct that 
formidable force of public opinion, which grad- 
ually gathered such volume and momentum as 
sufficed to sweep away clean before it the whole 
system of slavery in the British colonies. But 
after his sister’s death, Mr. Sturge unhappily 
destroyed all his own letters to her. 

(To be continued.) 


no peaceful, pious worship which is unprotected 
by the State. Thus liberty stands, and the law 
supports liberty; popular education lends in- 
telligence to law, and gives order to liberty, 
while religion, unfettered by human arbitration 
between the soul of man and the throne of the 
Infinite, is left free to impress the individual 
conscience with all the sanction of its supreme 


behests and of its celestial teachings.— (Gov. 
Andrew. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
“GROW IN GRACE.” 


I know of no precept of the Bible that is 
more heartily admitted theoretically by the 
Church, or more generally practically denied, 
than the injunction of the apostle, 2 Peter 3. 
18, “ Grow in Grace.” The word grace here 
undoubtedly means piety, that moral excellence, 
which manifests itself in every Christian vir- 
tue. 

While meditating upon this subject four 
thoughts have been suggested. 1. The whole 
Christian life must be characterized by progress. 
Many seem to think that the work is mostly 
done when regenerated, and that they have 
only to live a little while and enjoy religion, 
and then be translated to share its rewards, 
while in fact the young convert has but just en- 
listed, the battle is all before him, and he must 
“‘ work out his salvation” while ‘“ God worketh” 
in him. The apostle employs the natural pro- 
cess of increase in nature as a proper represen- 
tative of Christian progress. “(Grow in grace.” 
Every plant and tree germinates and continues 
to increase until it dies. So it is with every 
faithful Christian, faith germinates in his heart 
when he isregenerated, and he continually adds 
to it until death. 

Faithful Christians do not always advance the 
same amount in a given time, but like a falling 
body,they constantly increase their rate of prog- 
ress until they attain that high state of grace 
where they grow very rapidly. 

In the plant or tree the sap is the vital prin- 
ciple. As the tree is constantly enlarging, this 
life-current must increase to meet its demands, 
or decay immediately commences. 

Christian Grace is the life-giving power. As 

the soul is constantly expanding, its wants 
will be constantly increasing, hence every in- 
dividual who is not growing in grace must ne- 
cessarily be declining, and spiritual death will 
soon ensue. 
2. Their growth should be perceptible. There 
is a large class in the church who consider 
growth to be a very accommodating term, im- 
plying no apparent advancement. Hence their 
consciences are undisturbed though they cannot 
discover the least improvement for the last ten 
years. 

Suppose we should measure the height, di- 
ameter and circumference of a tree, and year 








Epvucation.—If there is aught which men 
deem radicalism, or they fear as dangerous 
speculation, in our theology or our politics, I 
call mankind to bear witness that there is no 
child so humble that he may not be taught in 
all the learning of the schools, no citizen so 
poor that he may not aspire to any of the re- 
wards of merit or honorable exertion, not one so 
weak as to fall below the equal protection of 
equal laws, nor one so lofty as to challenge their 
restraints ; no church or bishop able to impose 
creed or ritual on the unconvinced conscience ; 
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after year find these dimensions the same, 
should we be willing to believe it was growing 
and increasing the size of its trunk and the 
length of its branches? 

If the Christian, as he looks back over months 
and years, can not perceive that his faith has 
strengthened, his«love increased, and that he 
more fully bears the likeness of Christ, let him 
beware, for instead of growing he is dying 
spiritually, and that which he has termed peace 
in his soul is only the inactivity and stupor 
that precede moral death. No consistent busi- 
ness man would be willing to do business year 
after year, and indulge in the thought that he 
was being duly rewarded for his labor, and 
growing rich, if every time he posted and bal- 
anced his books he found there was no balance 
in his favor and no perceptible advance. 

No diligent student would be satisfied that 
he was progressing in knowledge, if at the close 
of each year he could not recall one new idea 
he had gained or an additional thought he had 
treasured up. So no faithful Christian is sat- 
isfied that he is growing rich in all the Chris- 
tian graces unless he can see from month to 
month that he is improving and becoming more 
Christ like. The lukewarm, selfish professor of 
religion may say it is hard to decide whether 
we are improving or not, but he has put the 
difficulty in the wrong place. It will cost us 
great effort, heart searchings, constant watch- 
ings and agonizing prayer to live where we may 
“ grow in grace,” but if we are growing it is 
not hard to discover it. Since the way to heaven 
is delightful why should we be so sluggish in 
our journey home ? 

3. Growth implies activity. The first indi- 
cation of growth we see in the buried seed is, 
it bursts its shell, sends its roots downwards, 
pushes its slender trunk upward through the 
earth, runs round stones and all obstacles it 
cannot remove, and comes up to enjoy the air 
and light. It forms a bark to protect its life- 
current from the sun, and sends out its leaves 
to screen the earth from which it draws its 
moisture. It throws out its roots in every di- | 
rection to render it firm in its position, and if 
it stands where it is swept by the stormy blast, 
by additional roots it protects itself against all 
danger. It is not only active to protect but 
to provide for itself. Its leaves do not droop 
at nightfall but spreid out to catch and drink 
the dew. They also open their pores like so 
many lungs to breathe in the air, and from it ex- 
tract those substances that tend to promote its 
growth. The large roots, which are provided 
to support the tree in its position, send out a 
thousand little fibres to gather subsistence. 
Where the soil is the richest, these will be pro- 
vided in the greatest number, and with a kind 
of instinct they will go some distance after 
substances especially adapted to the growth of 
the tree. The root of the grape vine will run 


a yard, crawl through a wall, a knot hole or 
crevice in a board to get to a bone to feed upon. 
Plant a willow near a water course and its roots 
will always run tothe stream, and with their 
ten thousand fibres form a dam across it and 
there slake their thirst from the crystal rill. 

The power of the tree is not only sufficient 
to sustain itself and increase its size, but it 
gathers more richness from the soil than enough 
to meet its own demands and deposits it in rich 
clusters of fruit for the benefit of man. 

How beautifully the process of growth in 
nature illustrates the legitimate course of the 
Christian. He first, by his voluntary efforts, 
places himself where by the blessing of God 
the soul germinates into a spiritual life. He 
then, by the careful study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and by earnest prayer, isarmed through the 


assistance of the Holy Ghost to defend himself — 


against error and resist the stormy blasts of 
temptation. By constant obedience to “ every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” 
he lives a glorious spiritual life, hid with Christ 
in God. By an appropriating faith he makes 
use of the promises in all their richness, grows 
up into Christ and becomes strong, holy and 
happy. But as the demands of his nature are 
not so great as the source of his supplies, if he 
abides in Christ as the branch abideth in the 
vine, he will bear much fruit. He will be ac- 
tive, and his activities will bless the world with 
their rich clusters of fruit. As effort provides 
food for the body, so it does for the soul, and 
the means of grace are so many channels through 
which the Christian receives strength and sus- 
tenance. 

4. The Bible does not leave it optional with 
us whether we shall grow or not, but the lan- 
guage of the apostle which we have quoted isa 
command, and just as binding as any injunction 
of the Bible. Men can accept or reject the 
offer of salvation, but they have no right to do 
the latter. So professors of religion can neglect 
to use the means to “ grow in grace,” but they 
have no right to neglect one privilege purchased 
for them by the Son of God. It is the will of 
God that we should grow in grace, even our 
sanctification, and it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian to govern his life by that will. 
signs that we shall be useful here, but our use- 
fulness depends upon our growth. ‘That little 
tree planted twenty years ago soon blossomed 
and bore a little fruit, but only a little, for it 
was swall; but it has grown so large that this 
year it bore several barrels, and its fruit year 
after year has been in proportion to its size. 
So it is with the Christian ; he bears fruit in 
proportion to his spiritual stature. Hence it 
is just as much his duty to grow in grace as it 
is to be useful. We should say no man had a 
right to shut his eyes to the light until he be- 
came blind, or carry his arms in a sling until 
they are stiff and useless, and then say to his 
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friends, I cannot see to labor, or I cannot use 
my hands to gain a subsistence, and you must 
So professors of religion have no 
right to shut their eyes to the divine light and 
neglect proper spiritual exercise, until the soul 
becomes palsied and blind, and then entail them- 
selves upon the church as spiritual paupers, to 
burden the cause of Christ and hinder the faith- 
If the whole 


church were striving to grow in grace, and 


support me. 


ful from laboring for others. 


would not be satisfied without perceptible prog. 


ress, what a revolution would soon be wrought 


in the spiritual world ! 


FRIENDS ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Report of the Committee [of London Yearly Meet- 
ing,] appointed to correspond with Friends: in 


Foreign Parts. 


The Committee report that they have re- 
Two 
Months’ Meetings, transmitted from Pyrmont 
and Minden, and from the South of France ; 


ceived and read the 


minutes of the 


which have had the care of this Committee in 


usual course; but these records present little 


} ) They inform us that 
their meetings for worship are kept up, both in 


to claim special notice. 


Germany and in Congenies and its neighbor- 


hood, and that Friends in both districts appear 


to be very generally preserved in love. 

The school at Minden now consists of eleven 
scholars, and our Friends hope that they have 
made satisfactory arrangements for its being 
maintained. . 

The Friends in Norway have forwarded a re- 
port of the present state of things among tliem, 
which is conveyed in the following communi- 
cation :— 


To the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
in London. 

Dear Friends,—As brethren in the common 
faith (Norsk, brethren believing in common), 
we consider it our Christian duty again to re- 
new our salutation of love to you. When we 
call to mind the time that is past, we are re- 
minded of the many affectionate epistles we 
received from the Meeting for Sufferings or 
the Committee, which about this time they 
used to send us, but which in latter years we 
have lacked. We must indeed acknowledge 
that we have nothing to claim of you, for your 
sacrifices and interest for us have been great; 
but yet we desire that true Christian love might 
constrain you, for it is good for us to be thus 
reminded and encouraged to remember what 
we owe towards one another. The danger for 
our little society in this country is not least in 
the present day. The enemy of our salvation 
rests not. We are all by nature weak and in- 
clined to fall into temptation. David’s words 
are true, “ Who can understand his errors?” 
(Norsk, Who can mark error?) Lukewarmness, 
( false) security, and self-righteousness will 
soon be near that soul that watcheth not. But 


may He only, who is the true Light, and who 
was the first morning star of our day, and gathered 
us to be his church, may He, the true watcher 
over [srael (Norsk, watchman of Israel) grant 
us grace, that our loins may be girded and our 
light burning, that our spiritual eyes may be 
clear to see what truly conduces to our peace, 
to our life in God and growth in grace, and we 
be rooted and grounded in Him, established in 
the faith growing therein with thanksgiving. 
We may say, with respect to the state of our 
Society, that sufferiags for military service are 
but slight. Distraint for refusal of priests’ 
demands and the school money often fall heavy 
on Friends in the country. 
The school is maintained as before reported. 
Meetings for worship and the discipline of 
the church are kept up in Stavanger, also the 
small meetings for worship in the country ; 
and since our last account, eleven have been 
received into membership in our Society. But 
notwithstanding this increase in number, we 
entertain the fear, that our Society will be di- 
minished, as there appears a strong inclination 
with many to go to America, and not a few 
are already prepared to go this year. We can- 
not but say that we feel the loss of faithful 
friends when they leave us, and many of the 
small meetings in the country will feel it most. 
But we have experienced that God is mighty 
in those that are weak; and his promise is, 
that He will keep near to those who keep near 
to Him, and his rich grace in Jesus Christ our 
Saviour is sufficient for all. 
With the salutation of love, we desire to re- 
main, Your friends and brethren, 
Signed in and on behalf of the Two-months’ 
Meeting, held in Stavanger, the 7th day 
of the Fourth Month, 1864. 
EnpreE DARL. 


eS —————— 














From “ Down in Tennessee.” 
THE ** MEAN WHITES” OF THE SOUTH. 


Nowhere but in the slave States is there a 
class of whites so ignorant and so degraded as 
are these people. In every other country the 
peasar.try labor, are the principal producers, 
the really indispensable part of the communi- 
ty; but the “ mean white” of the South does 
not know how to labor; he produces nothing ; 
he is a fungus growth on the body of society, 
absorbing the strength and life of its other parts, 
and he would not exist if the Southern system 
were in a healthy state. And he is the natural 
product of slavery, for slavery, which makes 
the slave the planter’s blacksmith, and wheel- 
wright, and carpenter, and artisan of all work, 
shuts upon the mean white man every avenue 
of honest toil, and drives him to the barren 
sand-hills to starve and to die. ‘ 

He steals the deer from the planter’s forests, 
the hams from his smoke-houses, and * the 
chickens from his hen-roosts, and he vends 
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corruption and bad whiskey among the ne- 


groes; but the planter tolerates him for his 
vote. 


To these ‘‘ mean whites,” Mr. Cairnes’s des- 
cription appropriately applies, and it applies 
The great mass of poor whites, 


only to them. 
as I have said, are a very different people. 
The poor white man labors, the mean white 


man does not labor; and labor marks the dis- 
tinction between them. Labor makes one har- 
dy, industrious and enterprising, a law-abiding 
and useful citizen; idleness makes the other 
thieving, vicious, law-breaking, and of “ no sort 


of account” to himself or society. 


The laboring whites comprise two-thirds of 


the free population of the South, and they 
have done more for its material progress than 
all its “chivalry” and all its slaves. 

They have done more, because they have 
worked under the stimulus of freedom, and 
because they vastly outnumber the other classes. 
The census shows that on the first of June, 
1860, there were in the fourteen slave States, 
exclusive of Delaware, one million three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand six hundred and 
fifty-five white males engaged in agricultural 
and other out-door employments. Of this 
number, nine hundred and one thousand one 
hundred and two are classed as “ farmers” 
—wen who till their own land; two hundred 
and thirty thousand one hundred and forty-six 
are classed as “ farm laborers’ —men whotill the 
land of others; and two hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred and seven are 
classed as “laborers” —men engaged in out- 
door work other than the tillage of land. The 
“farmers” are not to be confounded with the 
planters—men who have large tracts of land 

‘and large bodies of slaves, put do not work 
themselves—for the census takes distinct ac- 
count of the latter. They number only eighty- 
five thousand five hundred and fifty-eight, but 
—such has been the working of the peculiar in- 
stitution—they own nearly three-tourths of the 
negroes and landed property of the South. 
These one million three hundred and odd 
thousand of laboring white men represent a 
population of about six million; and if we add 
to them the four hundred thousand represent- 
ed by the planters, and the one million repre- 
sented by men in trade, manufactures and the 
professions, there can hardly remain in a total 
population of less than eight million, “ five 
millions of human beings, who eke out a wretch- 
ed subsistence by hunting, by fishing, by hiring 
themselves out for occasional jobs, and by 
plunder.” Half a million—the number I be- 
fore stated—is vastly nearer the truth. 

Little is known at the North of this large 
working population, for the reason that they 
live remote from the great travelled routes, 
and have been seldom seen by travellers. 
They are scattered over all the South, but are 
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most numerous in the Border States and in 
Texas. The most of them own small farms, 
and till the soil with their own hands. Some’ 
of them have one or two slaves, and in rare in- 
stances the more industrious have acquired ten 
or fifteen—but they work with the blacks in 
the fields, and treat them very much as our 
Northern farmers treat their hired workmen. 
The more wealthy of this class sometimes 
give their children what might be called a fair 
common-school education, but fully one-half of 
them never learn to read or write. The reason 
of this is, there are no schools for the common 
people at the South. In a village, ten or twen- 
ty miles distant, there may be a pretentious 
‘Female College,” or ‘Institute of Learning 
for Young Men,” where “a little Latin and 
less Greek” is dispensed to the young idea at 
the rate of four or five hundred dollars per an- 
num ; but these prices place their “ stores of 
knowledge” far above the reach of the hard- 
toiling farmer. Only in Tennessee, so far as I 
know, are there any free schools, and the scan- 
ty State allowance, which formerly supported 
them, was dealt out with a most parsimonious 
hand by the ruling aristocracy. How much 
light these institutions gave the people may be 
guessed at from the fact that avy. one was 
qualified to instruct in them who could “ read, 
write, and do sums in addition.” 
ssctosdamaplatadanRaoes 


DON’T TELL MOTHER. 


“ Don’t tell mother!” I heard a bright-look- 
ing -boy say, as he ran with nimble feet to join 
a crowd who were accompanying a returning 
fire-engine. The comments of the excited boys 
and men as they passed, and perhaps the strange 
desires for forbidden pleasures, which are in- 
herent in our sinful natures, drew the boy 
away from home, but as he went, he remember- 
ed the prohibition, and uttered those words, 
“ Don’t tell mother !’ 

A good mother is a gift to thank God for for- 
ever. A mother’s kiss, a mother’s gentle word, 
a mother’s tender care, what have they not 
done for us all? Eliza Cook’s beautiful lines, 
“To an Old Arm-Chair,” have thrilled through 
many hearts: 

“T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
’Tis bound by a thousand chords to my heart; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start ; 


Would you learn the spell? a mother sat there, 
And a sacred tlaging is her old arm-chair.” 


When I hear young lips exclaiming, “‘ Don’t 
let mother see this; hide it away; don’t tell 
mother where I am going,” I tremble for the 
safety of the speaker. The action which will 
not bear the kind scrutiny of a mother’s love, 
will shrink into shame at the look of God. 
Little feet that begin life by going where a 
mother does not approve, will not easily learn to 
walk in the narrow way of the Lord’s command- 
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ments. “Don’t tell mother!” has been the rally- 
ing cry of Satan’s best recruits for hundreds of 
years. From disregard of the mother’s rule at 
home, springs reckless disregard of the laws of so- 
ciety. The boy who disobeys his mother will 
not be likely to make a useful and law-honoring 
citizen. “ Don’t tell mother!” is a sure step 
downward—the first seat in those easy cars 
of habit, which glide so swiftly and so silently, 
with their freight of souls, toward the precipice 
of ruin. 

The best and the safest way is always to tell 
mother. Who so forgiving as she? Who so 
faithful? Who so constant? Who so patient? 
Through nights of wearisome watching, through 
days of wearing anxiety, through sickness and 
through health, through better and through 
worse, a mother’s love has been unfailing. It 
“Is a spring that never becomes dry. Confide, 
dear young readers, in your mother; do noth- 
ing which she has forbidden ; consult her about 
your actions; treat her ever with reverential 
love. It has been the crowning glory of truly 
good and great men, that when ‘hundreds and 
thousands bowed in admiration at their feet, 
they gave honor to their mothers. Mother-love 
has dared dangers from which the stout heart 
of the warrior bas shrunk appalled. Happy 
they‘ who early learn to appreciate its price- 
less worth. 

A mother’s prayers gave John Newton to 
Christianity ; a mother’s loving effort dedicated 
John Wesley to the cross. What mothers have 
done for the work of evangelizing the world; 
what they have written in letters of light upon 
the page of history ; what the pen of the record- 
ing angel has registered for them in the open 
book above, is known alone to God. Boys and 
girls, never go to a place where: a “ Don’t tell 
mother” is necessary to cover your footsteps. 
Sunday-school scholar, in your every-day life 
show the pure teachings of your Sabbath home, 
by obeying the mother who endears and blesses 
your whole life.— Merry’s Museum. 





ACKWORTH SCHOOL GENERAL MEETING. 1864. 


Ackworth School, that old establishment 
which has been the place of training for thou- 
sands and thousands of our Society, and under 
whose sheltering roof there are now well-nigh 
three hundred youthful souls—a cheering 
“band of hope” for the future—so far from 
failing in the interest of Friends at large, 
seems to receiv@fincreasing favor, and still ac- 
cumulating proofs that it has a large body of 
warm supporters and devoted friends. 

All who attended the late general meeting 
will be able to subscribe to this. ° To the schol- 
ars the general meeting is emphatically one of 
the “ high days” of the year—it gives them a 
change— it is a variety, that element so accept- 
able in school life, and when judiciously ar- 


rapged for, so beneficial—it brings dear friends 
to their side—it tells them of the near close of 
the school year, and of the consequent approach 
of that happy season when they shall share once 
more the dear delights of home. To the Ack- 
worth School teacher, too, the general meeting 
is a time of enjoyment, though necessarily 
bringing with it some anxietiesand cares. He 
loves to see the heightened pleasure of his 
youthful charge; he shares in the active pas- 
times ; he values the social and religious inter- 
course which the occasion affords; he, too, 
meets with old friends, and his heart perchance 
is touched and cheered by the warm recogni- 
tion and hearty welcome of many of his former 
pupils. 

Before taking our readers in-doors, let us in- 
vite them to survey the outside scene. It is 
one full of life and animation. The sun is 
shining brightly over the old time-honored 
spot; groups of visitors are slowly pacing about, 
talking no doubt of Ackworth ; some are more 
systematically revisiting each familiar haunt of 
their school-days; active games are proceed- 
ing on both playgrounds; and in the cricket- 
field the friendly annual “ match” between 
“ the School” and “the Visitors” is proceed- 
ing, which “ for once” terminates in the defeat 
of the school. 

The opening meeting for worship on Fourth- - 
day morning, was large and solemn—a time 
of favor, of instruction, and of hope. The 
voice of exhortation and of prayer was re- 
peatedly heard, and many no doubt could 
say, “ It is good for us to be here.” As 
is generally known, there is also a meeting 
for worship on Fifth-day afternoon—this, too, 
was a Satisfactory time, the vocal religious la- 
bor being especially directed to the children. 

Of the business sittings of the general meet- 
ing there is, from the routine character of the 
proceedings, but little to remark. One sub- 
ject, however, was introduced which gave rise 
to an interesting and profitable discussion. It 
originated in mention being made of the sleep- 
ing arrangements at Sidcot, where each boy has 
a separate partition. This question of separate 
beds and separate rooms was discussed in its va- 
rious bearings. Separate beds were provided 
for the large majority of the children at Ack- 
worth some five and twenty years ago, and the 
desire seemed very prevalent in the meeting that 
this arrangement might be still further extended. 
The tone of the school was spoken of in terms of 
grateful acknowledgment, and those best ac- 
quainted with its condition further stated that 
though there is no separate bedroom accommo- 
dation—a plan they were not prepared to advo- 
cate even if practicable—what they see in prac- 
tice induces the belief that nothing exists in 
public sentiment to prevent or discourage even 
the youngest child from entering into any re- 
ligious exercise in which he may have been 
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trained, or to which he may feel at any time 
disposed. 

The examination into the literary condition 
of the school, concluding with the public ex- 
amination of the boy’s 10th class in the meet- 
ing-house, has left a pleasant impression on the 
minds of Kriends generally, and the conduct of 
the children was spoken of as satisfactory. 

Amongst other proofs of the continued in- 
terest of Friends in Ackworth School may be 
mentioned the desire to add to the recreations 
of the children. The committee having sanc- 
tioned the trial, in a modified form, of gymnas- 
tics, the sum needful for the erection of the 
parallels, horizontals, &c., was speedily raised 
by voluntary contributions from the visitors, 
and it is probable this additional means of 
amusement and exercise will be ready for the 
boys on their return. 

The resuscitationjof the Educational meeting, 
after a period of seven or eight years’ inaction, 
was a marked feature of this year’s gathering, 
and was doubtless one reason of the large num- 
bers present. 

In conclusion we may state that the week of 
the Ackworth School General Meeting was a 
period of such varied interest and instruction, 
that all who attended would doubtless be re- 
paid ; that the old scholars who revisited the 
spot would have their interest in it deepened ; 
that the superintendent and teachers would be 
cheered ; and that all true friends of the Insti- 
tution would have their desires renewed for its 


continued prosperity and best welfare.—Brit- 
ish Friend, 


Hugh Woody and Esther Carson, from Wes- 
tern, and J. D. Hoag, James E. Bailey, and 
Joseph Arnold, from Iowa. 


Fifth day.—The Represeniatives proposed 
Charles T. Coffin for Clerk, and Daniel Clark 
and Charles 8. Hubbard, for Assistants ; who 
were cordially united with and appointed. The 
Meeting then proceeded to the reading of the 
Queries and Answers, and a lively exercise pre- 
vailed, producing much excellent counsel, es- 
pecially in relation to a faithful testimony 
against war. 

Several Ministers were recorded, and four 


new meetings established during the past 
year. 































Sixth day.—At 9 o’clock, A. M., the Executive. 
and other Committees, on the Concerns of the 
People of Color, met and held a deeply inter- 
esting session of over three hours, the members 
generally being present. At 2 o'clock, P. M., 
the Yearly Meeting assembled, and the report 
of the above Committees was read. The Cen- 
tral Book and Tract,;Committee also presented a 
full report of its labors during the past year. 
The number of tracts published and purchased 
was 248,167; and the number distributed 181,- 
670. The Bible Society held its annual meet- 
ing in the evening, and was largely attended. 

Seventh day, 10th month 1st.—The Indian 
Committee reported that the school has fully 
sustained itself the past year. Seventy-six 
Shawnee children, most of them orphans, have 
received instruction and been taught to work. 

The Committee appointed last year to consid- 
er the subject of establishing a new Quarterly 
Meeting, to be called Wabash, made a favorable 
report, which was approved, and the meeting 
was directed to be opened on the 4th Seventh 
day in 8d month next. 

The accounts received from White’s Indiana 
Institute, showed that it was making favorable, 
though slow progress. Six children are in the 
school. 

Information was received that'Iowa Yearly 
Meeting has cheerfully assumed the manage- 
ment of White’s Institute in that State. Some 
vacancies having occurred in the Executive 
Committee on the concerns of the People of 
Color, by death and resignation, the following 
Friends now constitute the Committee :—Dan- 
iel Hill, Isaac P. Evans, Henry E. Peelle, 
Luke Thomas, Benjamin Fulghum, Joseph 
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InDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—We are en- 
abled, through the kindness of faithful corres- 
pondents, to give the following brief account of 
the proceedings of this meeting. It commenced 
at Richmond on Fourth day, the 28th of 9th 
month, and closed on the 5th inst., there hav- 
ing been ten sittings. The weather was re- 
markably wet, but the attendance was nearly as 
large as usual. 

At the first sitting the Representatives were 
all present except three. Epistles were receiv- 
ed from all the Yearly Meetings, in correspond- 
ence with Indiana, except Iowa, and one came 
from that subsequently. The following Minis- 
ters were in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings with Minutes:—Nathan Douglass 
from New England; D. H. Bennett, Persis 
Gardner and Rebecca Collins, from New-York ; 
J. H. Vining, from Philadelphia; John Scott, 
from Baltimore; Edith Griffith, from Ohio ; 
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Dickinson, Abraham M. Taylor, Murray Ship- 
ley, Caleb Johnson, Levi Jessup, Jonathan 
Johnson, and Charles H. Moore. 


The continued prosperity of Earlham Col- 
lege, as shown by the Annual Report, was a 
source of much satisfaction to the meeting. In 
the winter session there were 142 pupils, and 
110 in the summer. Joseph N. and Phebe 
G. Taylor, having resigned their places as Su- 
perintendent and Matron, Walter T. and Susan 
Carpenter have consented to resume those situ- 
ations. 

The subject of education continues to receive 
the lively attention of Friends in Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting. The number of youth reported 
between the ages of 5 and 21 years, was 3750; 
the number taught in Monthly Meeting Schools 
1238 ; the number taught by Friends in Dis- 
trict Schools 1170; and those not so taught 
were 883. The Holy Scriptures are read by 
the teachers in all the schools, and are used as 
a class book in all but one. 

Of the three meetings for Divine Worship, 
appointed to be held on First day, we have not 
received an account. 

Second day.—The joint meeting of men and 
women, entered upon the consideration of the 
revised discipline, which occupied two sittings to 
day, and one on Third day. Our limits forbid 
an attempt to describe the changes proposed. 
Ona few points there was some diversity of 
views, but the meeting was enabled to come to 
conclusions with much unanimity. 

In the afternoon of Third day, the report 
from the First-day School Committee was read, 
giving interesting statistics. Ninety-six First- 
day schools have been maintained, and only one 
meeting is without such school. They have 
been attended by 6726 persons; and 508 chil- 
dren and young persons have not entered them. 
On the whole, the report showed gradual pro- 
gress in the work. 


Fourth day.—The Minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings were read and approved. Epis- 
tles in reply to those received were read and 
adopted. One of our correspondents says :— 
“We have thus been favored to transact the 
business in a remarkable degree of harmony, 
brotherly feeling and forbearance, nothing oc- 
curring to destroy or mar the unity and conde- 
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“THe Ferts or SwARTHMORE Hatt, and 
their friends, with an account of their ancestor, 
ANNE ASKEW, the martyr.” 

This is the title of a work written by our 
friend Maria Webb, of Dublin, and soon to 
be published. It will probably comprise 400 
or 500 pages, and the price is expected to be 
about eight shillings sterling. The book will 
doubtless be one of very great interest and 
value to Friends generally. The author has 
devoted much time to its preparation, and en- 
joyed facilities for adding a large amount of 
original matter to what is already known of the 
Fell family and many of their contemporaries. 

The work will contain an account of the per- 
secution and martyrdom of Anne Askew—Mar- 
garet Fell’s great grandmother, who was burned 
at the stake in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
In addition to the family letters furnished by 
the descendants of the Fells, who are scattered 
over England, Scotland and Ireland, many 
have been procured from the Devonshire House 
Collection of Swarthmore MSS., placed at the 
author’s disposal by the London Morning 
Meeting. 

The original letters alluded to, are from Mar- 
garet Fell and her seven daughters to one an- 
other; from M. F\ to Judge Fell and to her 
second husband, George Fox; and from George 
Fox, Gervase Benson, Thomas Taylor, Thomas 
Lawson, Richard Hubberthorn, Leonard Fell, 
Henry Fell, John Stubbs, Wm. Edmundson, 
Mary Pease, William Penn and Guli Penn, to 
Margaret Fell or Fox. 

The narrative includes an account of Marga- 
ret Fell’s indictment, her personal defence at 
the bar, her sentence and her imprisonment; 
which extended through several years. It 
also contains William Penn’s account of the 
death of George Fox, communicated to Mar- 
garet Fox, who was then at Swarthmore, in a 
letter written the night of his decease, and 
never before published. 

As the size of the edition of the book may 
depend somewhat upon the number of copies 
ordered in this country, it is desired that 
Friends who wish to possess the work, will 
send their names without much delay to the 
editor of Friends’ Review. 


ee 


Tue Executive CoMMITree OF INDIANA 





scension, so necessary to the welfare of the; Y. M.—We learn with much regret that our 


church, and the meeting quietly concluded.” 


friend Timothy Nicholson has withdrawn from 
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this Committee on account of his impaired 
health. His services as secretary, as well as his 
other labors, were of great value, and he would 
have gladly continued them if he had been able 
to do so. 

It is proper to state that the following 
Friends are now the officers of the Committee. 


Caleb Johnson, Recording Secretary. Ad- 
dress, Coffin’s Station Ind. 


Levi Jessup, Corresponding Secretary. Ad- 
dress, Richmond Ind. 


Isaac P. Evans, 7reasurer. Address, Rich- 
mond Ind. 


Joseph Dickinson, Gen. Receiving and Ship- 
ping Agent. Address, Richmond Ind. 


All letters of inquiry, and communications 
intended for the Committee, except those en- 
closing money, should be addressed to the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

The Committees of Ohio, Indiana, and West- 
ern Yearly Meetings, in order to secure unity 
of action, and to labor more efficiently and eco- 
nomically for the Freedmen, have entéred into 
an arrangement by which General Depots of 
Supplies will be established at suitable places, 
and General Agents appointed by a “ Board of 
Control” to consist of two members from each 


Executive Committee. The supervision of 


these depots, and Agents, and of all matters 
connected with the distribution of clothing 
&c., is intrusted to the Board of Control; 
while each Committee appoints and sends into 
the field its own Sub-Agents and Teachers, 
who are to act under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Agents appointed by the Board of Control. 
It is probable that Iowa Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee will also join in the above arrangement. 





Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Alanson 
Green, Franklin county, N. Y., on the 20th of 7th 
month, 1864, Exveanor Green, widow of Rufus 


Green, in the 91st year of her age; a member of | 


Peru Monthly Meeting. She retained her mental 
faculties remarkably to the last, and evinced a peace- 
ful state of mind and willingness to leave the world. 


, at the Asylum for the Insane, Columbus, O., 
on the 25th of 11th month, 1863, JonatuHan Woon, 
in the 63d year of his age; a member of Upper 
Sprivgfield Monthly Meeting. 








, on the 25th of 8th month, 1864, Nurirt, in- 
fant son of Ephraim and Mary Jane Tomlinson, 


aged 1 year and 15 days; a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


—, on the 29th of 3d month, 1864, Ruta Ru- 
BOTTOM, wife of Thomas Rubottom, aged 61 years, 
7 months and 20 days; an esteemed and exemplary 
member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 4th of 5th month, 1864, Cates Pat- 





















mer, son ot John and Miranda Palmer, aged 38 
years, of a few days illness; a member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, Canada West. He expressed, 
wher first taken down, that he had been sensible 
for some time that he had but a short time to live, 
and that he had been endeavoring to be in readi- 
ness ; he felt fully resigned, and willing to go. 


——, on the 16th of 6th mon#h, 1864, Janz B. 


Prcxuam, daughter of Job and Jane Peckham, aged 
30 years and 5 months; a member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting; after a long illness, which she 
bore with becoming patience; not a murmur escaped 
her lips. She said she had viewed things over, and 
could see nothing in her way, and she passed 
quietly away. 


——, on the 21st of 9th month, 1864, Henry Was- 


Ley, aged 72 years; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting. 


—__ ~~ 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 
The Eighth Annual Meeting of the ‘““ALumni Asso- 


CIATION OF Haverrore CoLLeGE” will be held in 


Alumni Hall, on Seventh-day morsing, the 15th 


inst., at 10 o’clock. 


The Public Meeting, at which the Annual Oration 
will be delivered by Dr. James Canny Tuomas, of 
Baltimore, will be held at 34 o’clock. Former stu- 
dents and other friends of the College are invited to 
attend. 


The College may be reached by the cars of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving the depot S. E. Cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Market Streets, at 7.25 and 10 
A.M., and land 2.30P.M. A returning train passes 
the College Station about 5 P.M. 

Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 
Puiiape puis, Tenth month Ist, 1864.—2t. 


ete 


From Good Words. 


NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.”” 
(Concluded from page 92.) 

An acquaintance with the beautiful and 
strange forms of animal life harbored in these 
boundless shades can only be made gradually, 
and the best way of attaining this is to go alone, 
or with one quiet companion, daily into those 
parts of the forest where animals are most likely 
to be seen, and move about leisurely and silent- 
ly. Itisin this way that we occupy the suc- 
ceeding four days. There is no fear of being 
lost with such a follower as Sebastian, who is 
endowed with the topographical instinct of a 
dog. A favorite spot is a dry hollow, distant 
about a mile from the encampment, where the 
colossal trunks of a number of Brazil-nut-trees 
tower up from the ground, and a line of gigan- 
tic arum plants marks the cqurse of a little rill, 
now parched up by the long continuance of dry 
weather. Whilst seated here, during the pant- 
ing hours of midday, we never fail of seeing 
several of those sprite-like denizens of the sha- 
diest parts of the forest, the phaethornine hum- 
ming-birds, creatures very different in habits 
from the winged gems which swarm about blos- 
soming trees in open sunny places. The phae- 
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ensues on one of them being thrown on his 
back, we discern plainly the long narrow snout 
and broad gray flank stripe which distinguish 
the ant-eater. The two bear-like creatures 
chase each other in the same helter-skelter 
manner quite round the place where we are 
standing, and astonish us by the nimbleness of 
their movements, seeing that these animals 
are*forced to tread on the sides of their feet, 
owing to the very long curved claws with 
which they are armed. The ant-bear, seen in 
a state of semi-domestication in the houses of 
natives, appears a most listless and inactive 
animal; but he is clearly no sluggard in the 
woods. His mode of life, the nature of his 
food and manner of taking it, are all pretty 
well known. He devours great quantities of 
termites, or white ants, the friable earthy hil- 
locks or nests of which abound in every part 
of the forest; pulling the structures to pieces 
with his claws, and licking up the masses of 
fat, juicy insects out of their chambers with 
his flexible tongue. 

On the last day of our stay, we’ make a toil- 
some excursion with the two masters and five 
Indians, in the low tract of forest which 
covers the level ground on the opposite side of 
the pool. 

The results of our chase in these entangled 
thickets are very small, consisting only of a 
brace of currassow birds (mutwms of the In- 
dains), large fowls resembling turkeys, but 
having a rich plumage of a glossy black hue, 
and bright red beaks. Unlike all other galli- 
naceous birds, they reside habitually in the 
crowns of lofty trees, where the males with 
their numerous partoers move about, hidden in 
the foliage, the flocks betraying their presence 
only by the emission, now and then, of a long- 
drawn whistling uote, resembling a sigh. Five 
distinct species of these magnificent birds in- 
habit the forests of the Amazons, where they 
are much sought after by the natives, both as 
food and as pet animals. Our toilsome ramble 
is brought to a close just as we have reached a 
tract of more open and higher ground, by an- 
unexpected change in the weather. The signs 
of the change begin about noon. At this hour, 
the heat, which on the preceding days had 
been moderated by a pleasant breeze, is felt to 
be unusually great, and not a breath of air 
stirs in the tree-tops. An irresistible languor 
and desire for rest seizes on all of us.- The 
perspiration trickles down the faces and backs 
of the Indians, and our own clothes cling to 
the skin. After dinner, no one seems inclined 
for further exertion, except the persevering 
Manoel, who insists on prospecting a little over 
this new ground for sarsaparilla, and sets off 
with two of the men, leaving us to rest for a 
time on the trunk of a fallen tree. After the 
lapse of an hour, we perceive the air gradually 
darkening around us; the closeness becomes 


thornine have plain olive-green or brownish 
colors, and long wedge-shaped tails, tipped with 
white. They do not frequent flowers, but 
search for food (minute insects) amongst the 
foliage of the underwood, moving with whirring 
flight and arrowy swiftness from one bush to 
another, and passing above and beneath the 
leaves with great rapidity. They vary much 
in size; for we found here one kind not much 
larger than an humble-bee, perched sometimes 
on the top of a stem of grass; and another al- 
most as large as a swallow, which flies up to us 
boldly, and remains poised in the air for a short 
time, within a few inches of our face. The 
nests of these shade-loving humming-birds are 
built at the tips of the undivided fronds of dwarf 
palm-trees. We are sure to meet with one or 
two of them by searching carefully, and often 
surprise the diminutive mother, with twinkling 
black eyes, sitting on her eggs. 

One day, whilst slowly wandering in the 
same pleasant spot in search of insects, we 
have the good fortune to meet with two of the 
strangest and most characteristic forms of the 
larger animals of tropical America, One is 
the sloth, and the other the ant-bear, the 
tamandua bandeira, or banner ant-eater, of the 
European colonists. Of the sloth we do not 
see much. The keen eyes of Sebastian detect 
it clinging to a’ branch of the cecropia, or can- 
delabrum tree, a species which has large pal- 
mate leaves, the favorite fruit of the sloth. 
The color of the bark and under side of the 
leaves of this tree is precisely the same as that 
of the shaggy hide of the animal; and this 
similarity of hue gives it a means of protection, 
against the searching eyes of its deadly enemy 
the eagle. Whilst we are looking, the creature 
begins to move ; it secures itself, by the claws 
of its hind feet, to the branch, rears its body, 
and sways about until it has found a secure 
foothold for the next step; this done, it draws 
its body up, and then repeats the process. 
Sebastian, whom I have been all along restrain- 
ing from climbing the tree to take the animal 
alive, now begins to mount; but, at the first 
shake of the stem, it quickens its steps, and is 
soon lost to view in the dense crown of a neigh- 
boring tree. E 

The ant-eater introduced himself in a dif. 
ferent manner from this. We are lying at full 
length on the ground, amused with the antics 
of squirrels, black and gray, in the trees over- 
head, when we hear a rushing noise amongst 
the underwood a short distance from us. We 
start up, with the involuntary exclamation, “ A 
jaguar at last!” and grasp our gun. But we 
are mistaken. Instead of the leopard-like ja- 
guar,.a couple of black objects emerge from 
the thicket, chasing and wrestling with each 
other, and careering round and round. They 
move past, taking no notice of our presence ; 
but during a pause of a few moments which 
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oppressive, the smaller birds begin to flit about| black mouth (Callithrix sciureus), that have 
in an agitated manner, and we feel an uneasy | come down to the shores of the lake, probably 
sensation, as though some vague calamity were | to feed on insects, which instinctive habit has 
impending. In a few minutes, a dark pall of| taught them will be out in numbers after the 
clouds is seen, through the interstices of the|rainfall. They scamper gayly from bough to 
foliage, to be spreading itself overhead, and| bough, shaking the heavy drops of moisture in 
this quickly obscures the sun, and brings with |showers into the water. A little distance off, 
it a light watery wind from the side whence|a small party of howling monkeys have taken 
the clouds have arisen. Lauriano then starts| their station near the summit of a tall tree, and 
to his feet. “Ahi vem trovoada!” (a squall | are now venting their unearthly cavernous roar, 
iscoming!) He shouts with all his might after| which forms so great an item in the evening 
Manoel and the men; but in attempting to|chorus of animals in these solitudes. The 
repeat the call, his voice is drowned in a hur-| water-fowl at the end of the pool are unusually 
ricane blast, which comes with a deafening|active. Straggling trains of pioséca, a species 
roar, swaying the tree-tops, and making the| of water-hen, with extravagantly long legs and 
lighter stems bend like bows. A shower of| toes, which strides as though on stilts, from one 
broken branches and heavy masses of air-|water-lily leaf to another, are passing to and fro 
plants, torn from their anchorages above, falls|with a disagreeable cackling ery, and disturb- 
about: us, driving us to the shelter of a large|ing flocks of teal,—elegant birds, with choco- 
tree. The whole sky has become suddenly|late and drab-colored plumage,—which utter 
black, and in the dim light, the tearing wind, | pleasing whistling notes as they fly from one 
bending boughs and leaves all one way, and|spot to another. A large speckled gray king- 
driving a stream of fragments before it, pro-| fisher, as big as a crow, which abounds on low 
duces the effect of a gray torrent sweeping| bushes on the margin of the water, makes a 
through the wilderness. loud noise; some scores of them ejaculating 
A flash of lightning, a rousing thunder-clap, | their notes in succession, or in chorus. Num- 
and a deluge of rain increase the uproar; the] bers of large gray storks, and herons of various 
pelting of the heavy drops on the thick canopy | species, increase the animation by frequently 
of foliage, resounds like the beating of waves|changing their places, loudly flapping their 
on the seashore, and the thunder, once com-| wings, and chasing each other. On the higher 
menced, continues without intermission in re-| trees the harsh cawing of parrots is heard, and 
verberating peals. The tree no longer offers|lower down the unmelodious songs of swarms 
us shelter, and we are drenched to the skin.|of yellow finches and flycatchers. Loud and 
A half-hour elapses before Manoel rejoins us.| piercing notes come from the depths of the 
followed by the men, who have had a narrow} forest, amongst which can be distinguished 
escape from being crushed beneath a huge tree| the swaggering cachinnation of the laughing 
that has been uprooted by the storm. After] eagle ( Herpetotheres cachinnans), and the shrill 
the violence of the wind has abated a little, we| bray of the horned screamer (Palameda cor- 
set off to return to the canoe. The rain con-|nuta),—cries which wake dull echoes through 
tinues to fall in torrents; but this, as generally | the wilderness. 
happens in this sweltering climate, instead of} When darkness begins to close around, the 
depressing us, has an exhilarating effect, and| noises of birds become gradually less numer- 
we are inclined to joke over our discomforts, | ous; but now the more continuous din of am- 
as we trudge along; and the Indians, who are | phibia and insects takes their place. Swamp- 
usually so taciturn, now become quite chatty | frogs, tree-frogs, land-frogs, and toads—animals 
and companionable. We have no difficulty in| which, during the whole of the dry weather, 
finding our way, but have to wade through | scarcely made their presence known—now seem 
pools of water that fill all the hollow places,|to start into new life. There seems to be an 
and run great risk of treading on poisonous|almost endless diversity of species, many of 
snakes, which often lie in flooded parts of the} which can be distinguished by the difference 
forest. No mishap, however, occurs; and we|in their notes. Some of them make a resonant 
arrive at the encampment in due time, with|drumming noise; others quack like ducks; 
dripping clothes and ravenous appetites. others, again, have a plaintive, hooting ery. To 
As a last night spent in the wilderness, for} these sounds are added the harsh whirring of 
the purpose of observing the phenomena of| cicadas in the trees, and the shrill chirping 
animal life, it is a very appropriate one. Thejof hosts of locusts concealed in the herbage. 
heavy rains, following a long period of dry| When the concert, begun by a little prepara- 
weather, have given a sudden stimulus to all| tory tunings, attains the full swell, the jarring 
living creatures. Even before the short twi-|tintinnabulation is deafening, and we have to 
light commences, signs of unusual activity are|speak to one another in shouts, in order to 
manifested. The lower trees close to our en- | make ourselves heard. Clouds of winged in- 
campment are animated with large flocks of a| sects, mostly ants on the swarm, rise in the air, 
pretty little monkey with flesh-colored face and|and are pursued by wheeling flocks of goat- 
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suckers and large bats; whilst other hosts are 
attracted by the fires of the encampment, and 
alight on our clothing, or drown themselves in 
the hot coffee which is being served round to 
us, seated on mats. Out ‘upon the lake the 
fireflies are moving about, their pale phospho- 
rescent lamps twinkling amongst the dark 
foliage, or swaying: in pendulum motion above 
the tree-tops. 

It is a great contrast to the comparative 
inactivity and stillness of preceding nights ; 
our companions do not like it; but to us there 
is a charm and hidden meaning in this grand 
chorus of life. We ourselves have felt the 
cheering effects of the cooling showers on our 
spirits after the depressing heat of the preceding 
days, and why should not also the varied hosts 
of our lowly fellow-creatures? In some parts 
of the country this ringing music is of daily 
occurrence; but it is always more vivacious 
after refreshing afternoon rains. To our minds, 
it is as the evening hymn of the animal creation ; 
it speaks of the gladness of heart felt in the 
midst of this genial nature, and gives the im- 
pression of general contentment, exuberant life, 
and easy subsistence. 

Henry WALTER BATES. 





From the Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
DESTRUCTION OF LIFE BY WAR. 
Much is being said just now about the im- 
mense number slain in battle; and no doubt 
the slaughter seems great to a peuple who, like 


ours, have generally enjoyed the blessings of 


peace. It is estimated that five hundred thou- 
sand men have been killed and disabled, in 
each of the two armies, since the commence- 
ment of our civil war—making in all one mil. 


lion! We may safely suppose that 250,000 of 


these have been slain in battle, and that 50,000 
have died from sickness, leaving 700,000 so 
crippled as to be unable to perform military 


duty. These figures look large, and yet a brief 


glance at the principal battles recorded in his- 
tory will show that the loss of life in this con- 
test is much less than in the wars of other 
nations. When we remember the advantages 
now had over them in the implements of war- 
fare, the wonder is not that so many, but so few 
have been slain. The following is a summary 
statement of the number of human beings that 
were killed in several of the battles recorded 
in history. It is compiled from Dick’s “ Phi- 
losophy of Religion,’ article ‘“ Warlike Dis- 
positions of mankind :” 

In the year 101 B. C., in an engagement be- 
tween Marius, the Roman Consul, and the 
Ambrones and the Teutones, in Transalpine 
Gaul, there were slain of these barbarians, 
besides what fell in the Roman army, 200,000 


—some historians say 290,000. And it is re- 
lated that the inhabitants of the neighboring 
country made fences for vineyards of their 


bones. 
der command of the same General, slaughtered 
140,000 of the Cimbri, and took 60,000 prison- 
ers. In the year 105 B. C., the Romans, ina 


single engagement with the Cimbri, lost upwards 
of 30,000 men. 


Romans were surrounded by the forces of Han- 







300,000. 
the invasion of Milan by the Goths, no less than 
300,000; and in A. D. 734, by the Saracens 
in Spain, 370,000. 
A. D. 1213, between the Catholics and the 





In the following year the Romans, un- 


In the battle of Cannz the 


nibal, and cut to pieces. After an engagement 
of ‘only three hours the carnage became so 
dreadful that even the Carthaginian General 
cried out to spare the conquered. Above 40,000 
Romans lay dead on the field‘ and 6,000 of the 
Carthaginian army. What a horrible scene 
must have been presented on the field of battle, 
when we consider that in the mode of ancient 
warfare the slain were literally mangled and cut 
to pieces! In the battle of Issus, between 
Alexander and Darius, were slain 110,000; in 
the battle of Arbela, two years afterwards, be- 
tween the same two despots, 300,000; in the 
battle between Scipio and Asdrubal, 40,000; 
in the battle between Suetonius and Boadicea, 
80,000. In the siege of Jerusalem by Vespa- 
sian, according to the account by Josephus, 
there were destroyed, in the most terrible man- 
ner, 1,100,000: and there were slaughtered in 
Jerusalem, in the year 170 B. C., by Antiochus, 
40,000. At Cyrene there were slain of Romans 
and Greeks, by the Jews, 220,000; in Egypt 
and Cyprus, in the reign of Trajan, 240,000; 
and in the reign of Adrian, 580,000 of the Jews 
were slaughtered. After Julius Czesar had 
carried his arms into the territories of Usipetes, 
in Germany, he defeated them with such 


slaughter that 400,000 are said to have perished 
in one battle. At the defeat of Attila, king of 


the Huns, at Chalons, there perished about 
In the year 631, there were slain, in 


In the battle of Muret, in 


Albigenses, were slain 32,000; in the battle of 


Cressy, in 1346, 50,000 ; in the battle of Tow- 
ton, in 1461, 37,000 ; in the battle of Lepanto, 
in 1571, 25,000; at the siege of Vienna, in 


1683, 70,000; and ina battle in Persia, in 
1734, 60,000. 
These are only a few of the battles that have 


occurred in the past, and yet we have in them 


the frightful number of 4,930,000 human be- 
ings slain. It is supposed that one tenth of the 
human race has been destroyed by war, and the 
famine, pestilence, disease, fatigue and oppres- 
sion that accompany the same. If this estimate 
be admitted, it will follow that more than four- 
teen thousand millions have been slaughtered 
in war since the beginning of the world—which 
is about eighteen times the number of inhabi- 
tants which at present exist on the globe ; or, 
in other words, it is equivalent to the destruction 
of the inhabitants of eighteen worlds of the same 
population as ours. This calculation proceeds 
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on the ground that one hundred and forty-five 
thousand millions of men have existed since the 
Mosaic creation. 

The most numerous army of which we have 
any account in history was that of Xerxes. 
According to the statement of Rollin, which is 
founded on the statement of Herodotus, Isoc- 
rates and Plutarch, this army consisted of 
1,700,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 20,000 
men for conducting the carriages and camels. 
On passing the Hellespont an addition was 
made to it, from other nations, of 300,000, 
which made his land forces amount to 2,100,000. 
His fleet consisted of 1,207 vessels, each carry- 
ing 230 men; in all 277,610; which was aug- 
mented by the European nations with 1,200 
vessels, carrying 240,000 men. Besides this 
fleet, the. small galleys, transport ships Xc., 
amounted to 3,000, containing about 240,000 
men. Including servants, eunuchs, women, 
sutlers and others, who usually follow an army, 
it is reckoned that the whole number of souls 
that followed Xerxes into Greece amounted to 
5,283,220. After remaining there some time, 
nearly the whole of this immense army, along 
with the fleet, was routed and destroyed. Mar- 
donius, one of his ablest commanders, with an 
army of 300,000, was finally defeated and slain 
at the battle of Platea, and only three thousand 
of this vast army with difficulty escaped des- 
truction. 





New EnotanD WorkERs.—The needle- 
woman, by the domestic hearth or in the shops 
where labor associates with capital, aided by the 
sewing-machine—one of the last best gifts of 
mechanical invention to women, if not to men— 
the weaver, by the side of her carpet-loom, 
which seems to think, as well as work, and 
which almost talks; the shoemaker, pegging a 
boot at a blow ; the laborer, who fills his gravel- 
car by two strokes of a steam shovel, and upsets 
it by a turn of his hand ; the husbandman, who 
mows and rakes his hay, and reaps, and threshes 
and measures out his golden grain by the agen- 
cies of cunning mechanisms, almost without 
fatigue, are only a few of the thousand illus- 
trations of how the human will and the immortal 
intelligence of the human intellect, bridging 
over the gulf which lies between the boundaries 
of matter and mind, are vindicating the divinely 
given mastership of man over all the things 
which God hath made on earth. 

Nay, more than that; for the things invisi- 
ble and impalpable existing as hidden forces in 
the vast abyss of nature—caloric and steam 
and electricity and magnetism, and light itself; 
the mysteries of sciences so wonderful and au- 
gust that they seem to tread celestial spheres, 
and to sweep the mind bewildered by the con- 
templation far off beyond the domain of know- 
ledge or of reason,—these, all these, tamed and 
allured to human uses, are familiar spirits by 


whose means a thousand wonders are wrought, 
without amazement to the beholder, and with 
little consciousness of our own how nearly are 
we brought to the contemplation of the very 
thoughts of Deity. 

Those winged horses harnessed to the plough, 
the loom, the travelling car, carrying burdens, 
crushing ores, hammering granite and iron, or 
weaving delicate tissues for ornament or luxury, 
or flashing intelligence by invisible magic, are 
daily augmenting in number and power,— 
though they had long since added mechanical 
forces to the industrial strength cf our New 
England, equivalent to that of many millions 
of men.— Gov. Andrew. 


— 


Wm. Allen thus replies to a question as to 
his mental, impressions :—Those who are in 
the spirit of the world are so apt to ask, How 
do you know whether what you take for a 
divine impulse, may not be the working of 
your own imagination? It sweetly occurred that 
it might be known by the same test that our 
Lord gave to distinguish his followers from 
those of the world—by the fruits. 








ENCOURAGEMENT OF CoTToN CULTURE IN 
TuRKEY.—Recent accounts from Smyrna con- 
firm the news that since the Turkish govern- 
ment has adopted the plan of distributing 
cotton-seed gratuitously to the planters, the 
produce has increased considerably. In the 
year 1860 the cotton exported from Smyrna 
amounted to only 12,000 bales, and was esti- 
mated at £30,000. In 1863 it increased to 
60,000 bales, and the value rose in a greater 
proportion. This year it is expected that the 
province of Anatolia alone will produce 180,- 
000 bales. The Turkish government has thus 
gained enormously by the encouragement it has 
given to improvement in agriculture. For ex- 
ample, the tithes of Magnesia, which were 
farmed out last year for 74,000 Turkish pounds, 
produce this year 127,000; those of Aidim 
rented last year at 60,000, found bidders on the 
spot this year at 100,000 pounds ; and it is ex- 
pected that the offers at Constantinople will be 
still higher. 





Those that have the “testimony of Christ 
confirmed” in them “ come behind in no gift,” 
but “‘are enriched by Him” in every thing, 
while waiting for the coming of our Lord. 
‘‘Ask no man for it,” says Augustine; “turn to 
thine own heart; already art thou placed at 
God’s right hand. Do not mind thy glory be- 
ing hidden ; when the Lord cometh thou shalt 
appear with Him in glory. The root liveth, 
though the branch may appear withered ; in- 
wardly, in the living marrow, is already the 
strength of the leaves.and fruit, but they wait 
for the summer.” 
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Self-knowledge will produce self-humiliation. 
Hence will arise the endearment of the Saviour. 
How precious is the refuge now the danger is 
seen! How inviting the healing fountain ap- 
pears now we feel our disease! Another ad- 
vantage will be habitual gratitude. The proud 
are never thankful. 





“ WALKING IN WHITE.” 


Oh Lord, my God, ’tis early dawn, 
And I would walk with Thee to-day: 
Clothe me in garments white and clean, 
All bright and beautiful, I pray. 
Grant I may walk with greatest care, 
So I may keep their lustre bright; 
To-day, my Father, hear my prayer, 
And let me walk with Thee in white. 


The road was thorny yesterday, 

Because I walked so far from Thee ; 
Yet oft I heard Thee kindly say, 

Come nearer, child, come near to me. 
With garments soiled on yester eve, 

I grieved to view the painful sight; 
To-day, my Father, O! reprieve, 

And let me walk with Thee in white. 


Now may I plunge within the tide,— 
That fount for all our guilt and woe, 
Once opened in my Saviour’s side,— 
Twill make my garments white as snow. 
With hands and feet, with head and heart, 
All clean and pure before Thy sight; 
Not for one moment, Lord, depart, 
But let me walk with Thee in white. 


No thought, no word, no deed to-day, 

Which may displease my blessed Lord; 
No idle loitering by the way, 

But sweetly trusting in Thy word. 
Whate’er my hands may find to do, 

That may I do with all my might; 
To-day, my Father, pure and true, 

Grant I may walk with Thee in white. 


The failures of the yesterday, 
The cares which may to-morrow come, 
Each tear, each fear, now chase away, 
And guide me on my journey home. 
And when the evening shadows fall, 
And I come kneeling in thy sight, 
Then may I feel, my Lord, my all, 
That I have walked with Thee in white. 


And can I walk each day with Thee, 

With robes all white, and pure, and clean? 
O! tell me, Saviour, can I flee 

Forever from that monster,—sin ? 
I know that in our home above, 

Thy saints in all their full delight, 
Shall bask within redeeming love, 

And always walk with Thee in white. 

N. Y. Observer. 


ee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forefcn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 
30th ult. have been received. 


EneLanp.—There was continued’ depression in 
commercial circles, and several failures had occur- 
red in different places, but it was said there was no 
panic. Among the failures, was that of the Leeds 
Bénking Company, with liabilities estimated over 
£817,000 ; its deficiency being over half a million. 


Its fall had involved others, and additional failures 
were still expected in connection with it, as well as 
among speculators in cotton, produce and shares ; 
allof which bad much depreciated in price. A con- 
tinued large business was reported in United States 
bonds, principally “ five-twenties,” but at a slight 
decline, the condition of the money-market causing 
them to be offered more freely. The ‘ Confederate” 
loan had declined six to eight per cent., closing at 
sixty-six. 

Denmarx.—A Prussian army of occupation of 30,- 
000 men, it is said, is to winter in East Jutland. We 
have no particular accounts of the progress of nego- 
tiations for peace. 


France anp Iraty.—The report of the treaty for 
the French evacuation of Rome, &c., is confirmed. 
Riots had taken place in Turin, on account of the 
proposed removal of the capital to Florence, but 
they had been quelled by the military, and quiet re- 
stored. The municipality of Turin had addressed a 
remonstrance to the government, declaring that the 
transfer of the capital to Florence signifies the re- 
nunciation of Rome, and protesting against such a 
conclusion. Some citizens of Turin also had pub- 
lished a manifesto, urging the necessity of continu- 
ing a course of legal agitation, in order to make Par- 
liament aware of the motives for opposing the Franco- 
Italian convention. A new Italian ministry had been 
formed, under Gen. Della Marmora, and Parliament 
is convoked forthe 24th inst. The treaty had been 
announced to the Pope, and he had asked for copies 
to examine, and had requested time for deliberation, 
before communicating his impressions of the proba- 
ble effect upon the Papacy. 


















































Switzertanp.—The National Council had ratified 
a treaty of commerce with France. 


Mexico.—It was officially announced at Panama on 
the 16th ult., that the blockade of the Mexican coast 
had been raised, and the ports of that country were 
again open to all the world. Agents of Juarez have 
reported, that in the absence of Maximilian from 
the capital, Gen. Miramon, the leader of the Mexican 
allies of the French, with the concurrence of the 
Archbishop and the clergy, had issued a pronuncia- 
mento declaring against Maximilian, and had ap- 
pealed to the people to sustain him and drive out the 
invaders; but the truth of the report appears very 
questionable. On the Texan frontier, Cortinas is 
said to have defeated the French near Bagdad, and 
to be again on the Mexican side of the river, and in 
possession of Matamoras, which he has fortified; 
while the French have retired from Monterey, and 
are fortifying a position near their fleet. The rebel 
forces in that quarter are co-operating with the 
French against Cortinas. The French Admiral re- 
fuses to allow a messenger to pges through his lines 
to the United States Consul at Matamoras. Our 
government continues its relations with the Liberal, 
or Juarez government of Mexico. 


Sours America.—The Peruvian Congress has pass- 
ed resolutions that war will be declared against 
Spain as a last measure, to obtain a complete and 
honorable satisfaction by the surrender of the Chin- 
chas Islands, and the salute of the flag of the Re- 
public by Spain. In Ecuador, Ex-President Urbina, 
with a revolutionary force of 400 men, had landed 
in the province of Mackala, to attempt to overthrow 
Garcia Morenos. The government dispatched two 
river steamers with troops to the scene, but they 
failed to effect a landing, and returned to Guayaquil, 
where the government has 15,000 troops. 


Domestic.—Special agents have been appointed at 
Memphis, Nashville and New Orleans, for the pur- 
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chase of cotton on government account, the object 
being to encourage the sending to market of the 
crops in the territory under rebel rule. The regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department will be enforced in 
conjunction with the military authority. 

Yellow fever has lately been prevailing to a con- 
siderable extent at Newbern, North Carolina. Rebel 
papers report it as having appeared also at Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Jacksonville, and Augusta, Florida. 

Colonel Kinsman, general superintendent of negro 
affairs in General Butler’s department, has made an 
interesting report on the condition of the freedmen, 
from which it appears that in the section of Virginia 
under General Butler’s control, 112 abandoned farms 
have been taken for the benefit of the freed negroes, 
and are now cultivated by them. Thirty-nine schools 
have been established, over which there are ninety- 
nine teachers, with an attendance averaging five 
thousand nine hundred and thirty. The schools 
have been very successful. On abandoned lands in 
the vicinity of Norfolk, rented to the negroes last 
season, ten thousand bushels of corn were produced, 
and disposed of on government account by auction. 
Within the lines in North Carolina, there is a negro 
population of 17,419, the males and females being 
nearly in equal proportion. Of this number 11,636 
are employed, leaving 5,783 to be supported by the 
government. As means of employment are furnish- 
ed, the number supported by the government de- 
creases, and new settlements are now being estab- 
lished for the unerfployed. 

A new railroad bridge across the Potomac, at 
Washington, has just been completed. It was com- 
menced in the Sixth month, 1863, and has therefore 
been fifteen months in building. Itis designed to 
connect the Orange and Alexandria Railroad in Vir- 
ginia with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The 
length of the bridge is 4,946 feet, and it has two 
draws, each 78 feet long, either of which, it is stated, 
can be opened and closed again by one man in less 
than two minutes. The cost of the bridge is near 
$150,000. 

The proposed State government for Colorado, was 
voted upon by the people of the Territory on the 
13th ult., and was defeated. The nominee to repre- 
sent the State in Congress was also defeated, and a 
Territorial Delegate elected. 

The United States District Court at Trenton, New 
Jersey, bas decided in the case of the Etta, formerly 
the rebel privateer Retribution, to the effect that the 
sale of a war vessel of a belligerent to a neutral, in 
time of war, is absolutely illegal, and that therefore 
the claimants, some British merchants of Nassau, 
had acquired no title to the vessel. 

Mititary AFFairs.—There appears reason to be- 
lieve that the statement made last week, that Admi- 
ral Farragut had been transferred to the command of 
the North Atlantic blockading squadron, was incor- 
rect, and that he remains in command of the West 
Gulf squadron. It is now said that Admiral Por- 
ter is assigned to the North Atlantic squadron. 

From Missouri, Gen. Rosecrans has telegraphed 
that Gen. Ewing had made good his retréat to Rolla, 
losing but few men. Advices from St. Louis state, 
that Price’s main army attempted to cross the Osage 
river at Castle Rock on the 6th, but were prevented 
by a detachment of Union troops. 

New York has been added to the depots for rebel 
prisoners, end 5,000 have been ordered there. The 
camp is to be on an island in the East River. 

The rebel forces are said to have been completely 
driven out of the district around Morganzia, La., 
on the Mississippi River, by Gen. Ullman’s troops. 
Their guerillas have been active in that region. 

Gen. Sheridan reported to Gen. Grant on the 7th 
instant, that his army commenced moving back from 


Harrisonburg and its vicinity, on the 6th. The 
grain and forage in front of those points had been 
previously destroyed. In retiring to Woodstock, the 
whole country from the Blue Ridge to the North 
Mountain, was made untenable for a rebel army, by 
destroying over 2,000 barns filled with wheat, hay 
and farming implements, and more than 70 mills 
filled with wheat and flour, driving in front of the 
army 400 head of stock, and killing for the use of the 
troops, 3,000 sheep. He stated that since his enter- 
ing the valley, every train, and every small party or 
straggler, had been attacked by the people, some of 
whom had protection papers from commanders who 
had previously been there. On the 9th, Gen. Sheri- 
dan reported from Strasburg, that he had not been 
followed in his withdrawal until late the day before, 
when a large force of cavalry appeared in the rear, 
and he halted to offer battle. The next morning his 
cavalry, under Gens. Custer and Merritt, attacked 
the rebels under Gen. Rosser, and defeated them, 
driving them beyond Mount Jackson, capturing 
eleven cannon, a number of wagons, and over 300 
prisoners. In all, his troops have captured 36 
pieces of artillery in the valley since the 19th ult. 
Accounts from other sources represent the desola- 
tion produced in the valley as fearful, and that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants must either emi- 
grate or starve. The land cannot even be tilled for 
a harvest next year, from the taking away of the 
horses and laborers, and the destruction of seed- 
grain. Many of the people are seeking permission 
to come to the North. Among them, are some of 
the religious persuasion known as Dunkards, who, 
though levied on for the support of the war, had 
been until recently exempted from military service 
by the rebel authorities; but, a short time before 
Gen. Sheridan’s occupation of Harrisonburg, they 
were Officially notified that they would be required to 
serve in the rebel army. 

Secretary Stanton, in a dispatch of the 7th instant, 
states, that Gen. Sherman, in pursuance of his mea- 
sures to protect his communications, sent General 
Thomas to Nashville to organize the troops in that 
district, and drive Gen. Forrest from his lines, while 
Gen. Sherman directed his own attention to the main 


rebel army near Atlanta. On the 6th a ‘rebel force ” 


under Gen. French, attacked the troops under Gen. 
J. E. Smith, at Alatoona, near Dalton, Ga., but was 
repulsed with heavy loss, and retired that night 
towards Dallas. Gen. Sherman announces that the 
rebels had captured the small garrisons at Ackworth 
and Big Shanty, and destroyed seven miles of the 
railroad, but that there was an abundance of pravi- 
sions at Alatoonaand Atlanta. Forrest, at the latest 
accounts, was retiring southward again, pursued by 
Gen. Rousseau, who reports that Forrest had escaped 
him by crossing the Tennessee on flat-boats near 
Florence, Ala., while he was detained by high water 
in some of the other streams which were to be 
crossed. 

_ On the 6th an attack, which appears to have been 
in some degree a surprise, was made by two divi- 
sions of the rebel army, upon the cavalry under 
Gen. Kautz, occupying the right flank of the army 
before Richmond, in which the latter were driven from 
their intrenchments, with the loss of their artillery 
and some prisoners. The 10th Corps was then as- 
sailed, but repulsed the assault, with heavg loss to 
the assailing force. Subsequently, the 10th Corps, 
assuming the offensive, regained the position which 
had been lost by the cavalry, and which constitutes 
part of the outer line of works around Richmond, 
stated by the Richmond Enguirer to be 4} miles from 
the city limits, and 1} mile from the rebels’ inter- 
mediate line. Gen. Grant reports his entire losin 
killed, wounded and missing, not to exceed 300. 
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